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LUMBER 


of All Kinds 


THE A.T. STEARNS LUMBER CO. 
Neponset, Boston, Mass. 


Cafe des Invalides 


Compounded 


This compound is 
not all coffee, but 
contains about seven- 
eighths coffee, of the 
finest grades, blend- 
ed with vegetable 
substances which 
have been found to 
render it more 
healthful than pure 
coffee in that it does 
not produce nervous- 
ness or wakefulness. 


“CAFE DES 
INVALIDES”’ 
4 usual effects ye 
INVALIDES” 
pleases the most 
critical coffee 
connoisseurs 


S. S. PIERCE Co. 


Boston, Mass. 


Have Good Hair 
And Clean Scalp 


Cuticura 

Soap and Ointment 
———=>~ Work Wonders 
Try Our New Shaving Stick. 


HENRY W. SAVAGE, INC. 
REAL ESTATE 


10 State Street, Boston 
1331 Beacon St., Coolidge Corner, Brookline 


564 Commonwealth Ave. 1869 Centre Street 
NEWTON CENTRE WEST ROXBURY 


SAWYERS 


= cesta UE 
and CRYSTAL AMMONIA 


Sawyer Crystal Blue Co., 88 Broad St., Boston 


Established 1859 


J. S. WATERMAN & SONS, INC. 


Gndertakers 


BOSTON—BROOKLINE—CAMBRIDGE 
City and Out-of-Town Service 


Humane Literature and Band of Mercy Supplies 


For Sale by the American Humane Education Society and the Massachusetts S. P. C, A, 
at 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston, Mass., at these prices, postpaid. 


(Titles in bold-face are of books.) 


Our Dumb Animals, twelve numbers, bound 


Colored Posters, 17 x 28 inches, with attrac- 
tive pictures and verses, six in the set . each, $1.00 


Be Kind to Animals Blotters, 6} x 3}....... :$0.50 per 100 
Write for special price-list of literature in foreign lan- 
guages (Spanish, Portuguese, Italian and Yiddish). 


About the Horse 
Don—His Recollections, Willard A. Paul, 

Black Beauty (English), cloth, 45 cents ...paper, 20 cts. 
What Constitutes Cruelty ,Francis H. Rowley, $0. > per 100 
Know Your Horse, Major E. G. Huber . 

Humane Horse Book, 32 pp., 5 cts. each or . SoD er 
The Horse—Treatment of Sores, Diseases, 
Humane Education Leaflet, No. 5 5 


ow to Treat a Horse 


Two Horses I Have Known, Mary C.Yarrow .50 “ “ 
Norie and the Outlaw, a story — 
Folly of the Blinder ........... 
The Horse's Prayer ............ 
The Horse’s Point of Viewin Summer, card . 1.00 “ “ 
Advice on Stable Management, card ... | ee 
The Overhead Checkrein, card (two sides) . . west 
About the Dog 
Beautiful Joe, new, illus., $1.50 .......... small, 50 cts. 
Distemper in Dogs, Dr. Schneider ......... ree 
Eulogy on the Dog, by Vest, post-card ..... $1.00 per 100 
The Dog—Its Care in Health and Disease... 60 “ “ 
Humane Education Leaflets, Nos. 3and4.. .60 “ “ 
Man’s Faithful Friend me: 
The Story of Barry .......... 


About the Bird 


The Birds of God, Brown, 318 pp., illus. .. cloth, $1.50 
The Lady of the Robins ................ cloth, 35 ets. 


The Trial of the Birds, 8 pp. .............. $1. 4 per 100 
Humane Education Leaflets, Nos. 1 and 2 . 

How the Birds Help the Farmer .......... 0 eee oa 
The Air-gun and the Birds ............... 2. 
Look at the Birds, Dr. Charles E. Jefferson. .30 “ “ 


About the Cat 
The Cat—Its Care in Health and Disease. -~ - per 100 
Humane Education Leaflet, No. 8 
Do Not Leave Your Cat to Starve ........ i 
Mollie Whitefoot’s Vacation 


“The Beggar Cat,” post-card, 6 ets. per doz... 


About Other Animals 
Prince Rudolf’s Quest, Kenniston, 150 pp., boards, $1.00 
The Animal’s Magna Charta in Ethnic 
History and in Ethical Truth, E. 
For Pity’s Sake, cloth, 35 cts. ........... paper, 15 cts. 
Our Gold Mine at Hollyhurst,cloth,35 cts.,paper, 15 cts. 


Complete price-list will be mailed free upon application, 


About Other Animals—Continued 
The Strike at Shane’s, cloth, 30 cts. ..... paper, 15 
Michael Brother of Jerry, Jack London __ cloth, 75 ets. 
Jack London Club Posters, 22 x 32 inches, one 
for 15 cts., two for 25 cts., five or more .. 


What is the Jack London Club ........... $0.30 per 1M) 
Foreword from ‘Michael Brother of Jerry” . .30 “ « 


The Horrors of Tra 


How to Kill Animals Humanely, 4 pp. ..... 100 “ « 
Human Nature in Some Pets I’ve Had ..... 100 “ & 
Humane Education Leaflet, No.6, Animals.. .50 “ « 
Humane Education Leaflet, No. 7, Cattle . 5 * 
Why the Toad is So Useful ............... 320“ & 


Humane Education 
Gate ag sermon Humane 


“Be Kind to Animals” Pennants .......... each, 25 cts, 
“Be Kind to Animals” Placard ............ ach, 3 ets, 
The Humane Idea, Dr. Francis H. Rowley, cloth, 35 cts. 
paper, 15 ets, 
Friends and Helpers (selections for school 

use), Sarah J. Eddy 
Angeli Prize Contest Recitations (paper) 


Humane Education—a Handbook, Harriet bi, 
Humane Day Exercises for Schools, 1926 . . .$2.00 per 109 
Humane Day Exercises, 1927 ............. 
Twelve Lessons on Kindness to Animals.... 3.00 “ @ 
Humane Education, What to Teach and How 
Early Lessons in Kindness or Cruelty ...... £0 “8 
Teaching Which is of Vital Importance .... 
How to Organize a Society for the Protection 
Festival of Tender Mercies................ 50 
Woman’s Indifference, Dr. Rowley ........ 2a 


Outlines of Study in Humane Education, 8 pp.1.50 “ “ 
A Talk with the Teacher  * & 


The Coming Education “ 4 


In Many Foreign Fields, Georgiana Kendall 


Band of Mercy 

“Be Kind to Animals” Buttons, three styles 

—Band of Mercy, Humane Society, or 

Buttons—white star on blue ground, with gilt 

letters and border, one cent each 
Badges, gold finish, large, 10 cts. 
“Band of Mercy” Pennant 
Band of Mercy Register ................. 1 
Songs of Happy Life, with Music, S. J. Eddy 50 
Songs of Happy Life (56 pages, words siateite hai - per } 
Band of Merey Membership Card .. 
How to Form Bands of Mercy 


AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY, 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston, Mult 


delighted with it. 


school could have seen the film. 


what a copy costs. 


able terms for rental or for sale. 


“THE BELL OF ATRI” 


From Mrs. Martha V. Fishburn, secretary of the Humane Society of St. 
Joseph, Mo., comes this unsolicited testimonial, dated May 31, 1927:— 


“We secured the film, Bell of Atri, and used it in two schools. They were 
We did not dare let anyone else know about it as we 
couldn’t keep it long. Several different teachers told me they wished their 
The children read the poem so they were 
familiar with the story when they saw the picture. 
fine picture and I was very proud indeed to be able to have it here. 
Society should feel very proud to have made such a film. 
I certainly would like to have our Society own a film so 
we could show it to many. We consider the Bell of Atri a very splendid film 
and every Society should make the effort to have it shown for the children.” 


The Bell of Atri—1,200 feet of film illustrating Longfellow’s poem of that 
name—is now available, in regular or safety stock (specify which) at reason- 
Special summer rates for rental. 


Produced especially for the 
AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY, 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston, Mass. 
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U.S. Trade Mark, Registered 


The Massachusetts Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 


The American Humane Education Society 
The American Band of Mercy 


I would not enter on my list of friends, 
Though graced with polished manners and fine sense, 
Yet wanting sensibility, the man 
Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm. 
—COWPER 
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IN the name of science, many a thing is law- 
ful that would put the ordinary man in jail. 


QN Humane Sunday an open air meeting was 
held in Hyde Park, London. Some twelve 
geakers addressed the throngs that came and 
went. Is there a suggestion here for some of 
usin this country? 


IF the great kodak man who recently went 
big game hunting in Africa had left his guns 
at home and only shot with his wonderful 
cameras, we should have thought far more of 


him. 


THE horse and wagon are delivering 86.96 
per cent of the milk furnished the city. of 


Chicago by 203 distributors. Gas and electric 
trucks do but 13.04 of the work. There are 
4986 horses employed. 


THERE was held in London, July 11-17, an 
International Anti-Vivisection and Animal 
Protection Congress. Societies from many 
parts of the world were represented. Among 
the important features of the meeting was a 
demonstration at the new Model Abattoir of 
slaughtering methods and devices. 


THE many friends of the Duchess of Hamil- 
ton, who recently visited this country in the 
interest of humane work, will learn with great 
sorrow of the tragic death of her young daugh- 
ter, only thirteen years of age. A _ slight 
sratch upon the face resulted in blood-pois- 
oning. So trivial did the accident seem that 
itwas not considered at all serious until shortly 
before death occurred. 


THE American Humane Education Society 
has rarely had its work so rapidly and widely 
extended during a similar period as has been 
the case in Syria. Hundreds of enthusiastic 
Bands of Mercy have been organized by our 
worker there, an able young man connected 
with the Near East Relief. Large numbers 
of the members are adults, many of them 
Mohammedans, many soldiers, some among 
desert tribes. To the vast majority it is all 


a and wonderful idea—kindness to ani- 
s. 


WHO SHALL SAY WAR OR PEACE? 


N? more notable words have been spoken 
during recent vears than those of our 
ambassador to England, Alanson B. Hough- 
ton, at the Harvard College Commencement, 
June 24. No utterance since the end of the 
great war demands more thoughtful consid- 
eration, not only on the part of the American 
people, but equally on the part of all the na- 
tions similarly governed. We can give only 
the substance of it, which is as follows: Where 
lies, and where has lain up until the present, 
the power to declare war, to commit millions 
of citizens to the obligation to sacrifice their 
property, their lives, and, as the ambassador 
says, perhaps their souls, in defence of what 
they are told by all sorts of so-called patriotic 
pleas and propaganda are the vital interests 
of their own national life? A little handful of 
men known as “the government.”” What did 
the people of England, France, Germany, 
Russia, Italy, have to say about the last 
frightful encounter? Nothing. Somewhere 
behind closed doors, a handful of men, rela- 
tively, sent into battle and so to their death 
millions of men who knew almost nothing 
about the reason of their going and who no 
more wanted war than they wanted a pesti- 
lence. What can be more irrational than for 
a self-governing nation to entrust this tre- 
mendous power to a little group of men known 
as ‘“‘the government’? 

The address of Mr. Houghton was a plea 
for some such arrangement on the part of all 
self-governing peoples as would give to the 
people themselves the decision whether or not 
they would go to war. What could be more 
sane or just? And then, while the nation was 
having the chance to declare itself, time would 
have entered into the arena as a determining 
factor of vital importance. Few wars would 
be possible if the sword could be drawn only 
after the passions and animosities that had 
incited them had cooled. 

If the ambassador’s message to America 
and to other nations like our own claiming the 
right to govern themselves is allowed to go 
unheeded, his strong, clear and most rational 
plea disregarded by those who have the power 
to lay it upon the hearts of the men and women 
of their several countries, and if the people 
themselves are willing to have it so, then we 
shall deserve to suffer the consequences and 


to be governed in the future as in the past by 
an insignificant fraction of the nation and, if 
occasion arises, to be driven into war. 

Mr. Houghton does not claim that his sug- 
gestions for bringing about this significant 
change will not need modification and the 
most serious thought of the ablest statesmen 
of the several nations. We hope there are 
still a few statesmen worthy the name left. 


PRESIDENT COOLIDGE AND THE 
RODEO 


ROM correspondents in the West we 

learn that all possible pressure is being 
brought to bear upon President Coolidge to 
attend and, by attending, give his approval 
of the things known as Wild West Shows, or 
Rodeos. What a fine advertisement for one 
of these exhibitions to have the President and 
Mrs. Coolidge in the grandstand! 

With all the humane societies in the land 
protesting against the cruelties inflicted on 
animals at these shows and striving in every 
way to create public opinion against them, it 
is devoutly to be hoped that nothing will in- 
duce the President to lend them even his tacit 
endorsement. It will be a sad blow to more 
thousands of people than could be won to the 
President’s side by his recognition of these so- 
called sports. 

Of course the managers deny that cruelty 
occurs. But here is a quotation sent us of a 
Rodeo promoter’s advertisement in a leading 
horse journal: “If you only had a true record 
of the serious accidents, crippled and killed 
performers, crippled and killed live stock of 
this company that occurred in the 1925 
season, you would then really believe the 
attractive features (the italics are ours) in this 
line of amusement.”” What better testimony 
as to the sufferings endured by the animals 
than this from the promoter’s own lips! The 
whole wretched business has been well char- 
acterized as “‘commercialized cruelty.” 

We have written, as many other humane or- 
ganizations must have written, to the Presi- 
dent, endeavoring to place the whole matter 
plainly before him. Since writing the above 
we learn that the many protests from the hu- 
mane societies availed nothing. The President 
and Mrs. Coolidge have attended one of these 
shows and are reported as greatly enjoying it 
and enthusiastically applauding. 
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OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


ATTITUDE TOWARDS ANIMAL ACTS CHANGES 


FEATURES FORMERLY POPULAR ARE BECOMING LOSING PROPOSITIONS 


THE RODEO 
MARION EELLS, Ross, California 

Awarded a prize in the contest of Marin County Hu- 
mane Society, San Anselmo, Calif. 

WHITE dust rising up—up— 

Into a murky sky, 

Glare of the sun and glints of spurs 

And a rope goes whining by. 

Cheers of the crowd rising up—up— 

As a steer falls groaning down; 

Waving of hats and fluttering flags 

The Rodeo has come to town. 

Blood on the dust, red—red— 

It’s only the steer that has died, 

And what's a steer to a pleasure-mad crowd? 

Ride him, cowboy! Ride! 

White dust rising up—up 

Into a murky sky, 

But the bloody stain there on the ground 

Ts a stain that will never dry. 
THERE’S many a young man and young 
woman who never saw a cowboy or even a 
long-horned steer until they paid their admis- 
sion into a rodeo run by some man from an- 
other state,” said Governor Moody of Texas 
on his recent visit to Massachusetts. The 
reputable cattlemen of Texas repudiate the 
brutal bulldogger and steer-roper. Rodeos in 
certain notorious western towns are, as most 
people are coming to know, highly organized 
exhibitions of cruelty: performances that are 
no more creditable than bull-fights. They 
corrupt the manners of good cow-punchers, 
so-called, not to mention their paying patrons. 


GLORIFY THE EAGLE AND THEN 
SHOOT IT 

N the Fourth of July spell-binding ora- 

tors will exalt the eagle, the emblem bird 

of our country, to the skies—that noble bird 

whose picture is on the coin of the realm, and 

then on the fifth of July a lot of patriots will 
go forth with guns to shoot the eagle! 

What a contradiction! What inconsis- 

tency! What incongruity! 

And the state game law of Colorado sets 
forth the American eagle as an outlaw bird, 
one which may be shot, trapped, poisoned, or 
stoned to death by anyone at any time, and 
on sight! 

Wonder when the people will adopt a prac- 
tical sentiment toward the national emblem 
bird? —T he Pueblo (Col.) Indicator 
A CIRCULAR from Basel, Switzerland, en- 
titled Basler Radio, Genassenschaff, has come 
to us announcing a radio talk given in that 
city on the Jack London Club. The almost 


world-wide influence of this club is remarkable. 


| 

| JACK LONDON Clubs have succeeded 
| in bringing about much public aversion 
| to performing animals in many locali- 
ties. We are informed of the cutting 
| short of programs, the elimination of 
| animal turns, and even the avoidance 
| of many places by traveling troupes. 
Press agents and show managers are 
being forced to yield to the rising tide of 
| popular feeling against the stage train- 
| ing of animals. 

| 


“ BULLDOGGING” 
OF WILD WEST BRUTALITY 


WHAT CAN ONE DO TO HELP 
“From Thumbscrew to Steel Trap” 
HE woman who shows her horror of the 
steel trap by silently discarding fur gar- 
ments may do a little good, but her influence 
is negligible. With the late heavy demand 
for furs, her trade is hardly counted. Yet if 
she speaks out and declares herself against the 
cruelty, her voice counts. Should she feel it 
necessary to purchase a fur garment but in- 
sist of the furrier that he furnish her with one 
produced by relatively humane means, the 
controversy will stress itself in his mind and 
turn his attention to the provision of a substi- 
tute supply. A list of furs that are clear from 
the guilt of the steel trap would be helpful to 
this end, and if women ask for it, either the 
humane societies or the furriers themselves 
will doubtless compile such information. 
Farms for raising foxes and other animals to 
be painlessly killed for their pelts are a grow- 
ing industry which may be developed to large 
proportions under the importunity of an 
aroused womanhood. It is not intended to do 
away with a reasonable wearing of fur gar- 
ments, although in the transitional period 
women may be asked to make some sacrifices, 
and while conditions remain as at present, 
some of tender feelings may prefer to eschew 
furs entirely. 

Another way in which a woman can assist 
the cause is by keeping in touch with the 
humane societies to learn the proper times for 
her to solicit the passage of humane trapping 
bills by talking or writing to legislators. 

A further way is to multiply her own influ- 
ence by arousing her social acquaintances and 
fellow club members. It goes without saying 
that contributions from her means to the or- 
ganizations which are carrying on the work 
can never be out of place. 

The burden of proof that a garment does 
not contain pelts taken with the steel trap 
rests on the furriers. If the women purchas- 
ers will require convincing evidence to this 
effect they will soon compel the fur industry to 
reform itself. 


Join the No Furs League. 


THE CIRCUS SEAL 
L. E. EUBANKS 


ie spite of what circus people say, the seq] 
is one of the greatest sufferers am 
trick-performing animals. It is true thg 
seals are surprisingly susceptible to training 
but along with that capacity for learning they 
have equally remarkable sensitiveness. Eye 
the dog, commonly believed to be the mog 
nearly human among the lower animals, js 
no more easily discouraged or embarrassed 
than a seal. 

The fact is, according to science, that seals 
are really sea dogs. Put the skull of a seq 
beside that of a dog and it is hard to tell the 
difference. We are told that they had a com. 
mon ancestor—a creature that lived along the 
shore of the sea and found its food both jy 
the water and on the land. After a while 
some of the family went farther and farthe 
away from the water, while others spent mor 
and more time in the water. Anyway, the 
seal remains a dog, as far as intelligence, trae. 
tability and teachability are concerned. 

Any animal that is tractable is due fora 
hard time ina circus. Thoughtless audiences, 
with their applause, encourage trainers to 
attempt more and yet more startling and uw. 
natural feats for our poor dumb friends. 

Contrary to popular belief, seals do not 
know how to juggle instinctively, any more 
than human beings do. The seals used in 
most seal acts are captured in southern Cali- 
fornia, preferably when they are about 
two years old. The first thing taught is bal. 
ancing a large ball on the nose. The trainer 
teaches this by putting the ball on the animal's 
nose and keeping his hand on top of the ball, 
Because the seal has become attached to the 
man from association, it follows, trying to keep 
its nose under the ball. After about a month 
of this the trick has been mastered. 

Harder and harder stunts are asked of the 
seal. Some of these animals have been made 
to juggle a blazing torch on the nose—a trick 
that the trainers try to make us believe the 
animal enjoys immensely. 

The seal, being timid, shy and a water ani- 
mal, is the last creature in the world for such 
a trick. A seal has been trained to playa 
tune on a set of electric chimes by punching 
the buttons with his nose. It takes monthsd 
daily work. an hour or two a day, for evena 
seal to learn such a performance. The nerve 
strain and suffering undergone by the pupil 
very great. 

When the audience applauds, seals very 
commonly clap their flippers together and the 
crowd believes from this that the seals enjoy 
it as much as the spectators. I have always 
suspected that such manifestations on the 
part of these suffering creatures are really 
part of the trick—an important part from the 
trainer’s viewpoint. as it misleads most of the 
spectators in regard to the real torture in such 
exhibitions. 

Even trainers admit that seals are highly 
sensitive. The slightest derision at his failure 
causes a seal such embarrassment that the 
lesson has to be terminated until next day. 
They are seldom whipped because of this, but 
scolding hurts just about as bad, and the shy, 
bewildered creature shows the effect of it for 
hours afterward. 
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OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


TO A WHIPPOORWILL 
GEORGE B. FOSTER 


If was midnight, as I leaned upon the sill 
Of my chamber window. Clear and still 
The stars shone down, and beyond the hill 
The moon rose in gorgeous splendor, while in the 

still 
Midnight air, I heard “Whip-poor-Will!” 

“Whip-poor-Will! 
“Whip-poor-Will! 
“Whip-poor-Will! 
“Whip-poor-Will!”’ 


One hundred times, and more, I heard that mystic 
call 
4s it echoed far and near, o’er all 
The woodland, till 
Itwaked the midnight silence, and everu rock and 
rill 
Seemed resonant with ““Whip-poor-Will!”’ 
“Whip-poor-Will! 
“Whip-poor-Will! 
“Whip-poor-Will! 
““Whip-poor-Will!”’ 


Js it because of fear 
Of daylight full and clear, 
My Whip-poor-Will, that only in the night, 
Beneath the mellow light 
Of moon and stars you cry your “Whip-poor- 
Will?” 
“Whip-poor-Will! 
“Whip-poor-Will! 
“Whip-poor-Will! 
“Whip-poor-Will!” 


Oh! weird, wild, woodland bird, will you kindly 
tell 
Me, from your rocky dell, 
Why, beneath those silent stars, o’er vale and hill, 
You send that oft-repeated cry of “Whip-poor- 
Wille” 
“Whip-poor-Will! 
“Whip-poor-Will! 
“Whip-poor-Will! 
“Whip-poor-Will!”’ 


REST FARM FOR HORSES AT 
METHUEN 


HE Massachusetts S. P. C. A. Rest Farm 
for Horses in Methuen is just north of 
lawrence, where horses are given a vacation 
for only $3.50 per week. The small animal 


cemetery occupies a picturesque corner in one 
of the fields. 


Feeding the Deer in the Flood 


W. 


OWN in southeastern Arkansas, particu- 
larly in Chicot, Ashley, and Desha 
Counties, there is an abundance of fish and 
game. Deer and turkey abound, as well as 
the less thrilling but more profitable fur-bear- 
ing animals. 

Chicot County is in the extreme southeast- 
ern portion of the state. A great portion of it 
is lowland or swamp, containing two or three 
drainage ditches and a chain of beautiful 
lakes. Among these are Lake Chicot, which 
is eighteen miles long and a mile wide; Macon 
Lake, at the head of Bayou Macon; Grand 
Lake, Eagle Lake, and “The Chute.” The 
last-named is a lake between the levee and 
the big river, and a marvelous place for white 
perch, crappie, black and striped bass, when 
the river is in its banks. It may be easily sur- 
mised from this list of attractions that this 
section of Arkansas is a veritable mecca for 
the true—as well as the untrue—sportsman. 

When the Arkansas River broke at Pendle- 
ton in the last days of April, some eighty miles 
above the district above described, the flood 
poured down from the north and covered the 
lowlands. It was in the first days of May that 
the water reached the territory with which I 
am here concerned, and thousands had to 
leave their farms which had just been made 
ready for planting. The majority of these 
refugees were brought to the town in which 
I was located and placed in Red Cross camps. 
This town stands on a ridge of peculiar forma- 
tion that runs several miles down into the 
state of Louisiana. It is a red clay ridge some 
fifty miles long and from a half mile to a couple 
of miles wide. This very formation presents 
to me a riddle, as it stands in the heart of the 
bottom district, surrounded by black, flat 
land on all sides. 

On the east side of this ridge runs Bayou 
Macon with a considerable swamp, while on 
the west side lies Boueff River and its exten- 
sive bottoms. Both swamps, of course, were 
inundated, leaving the ridge as the only land 
out of water for miles, with the exception of a 
few strips of levees in the bottoms. Most of 
these levees had been washed away, but a few 
strips stood, offering refuge for the wild ani- 
mals that dwelt in the hazardous swamps. 


UP AT OUR REST FARM FOR A VACATION 


T. PERSON 


It is instinctive for forest-dwelling animals 
to be familiar with the high spots of their terri- 
tory. They must know their altitudes or 
perish when the floods rush down on their 
peaceful, shadowy haunts. And seldom it is 
that a deer drowns. This animal is an able 
swimmer, an uncanny traveler, and a geog- 
rapher par excellence. He knows where he will 
go in case of fire, flood or huntsman, and he 
gets there with uncommon verve and dash. 
It might be said that he progresses by leaps 
and bounds. 

When the flood waters struck Boueff bot- 
toms, deer and turkey made for the drainage 
ditch levees. The turkeys were at a decided 
advantage, being equipped with aeronautic 
appliances. The deer, however, succeeded in 
reaching the high spots of the levee system, 
and fortunately, too, for the lower and weaker 
sections of the barricades crumbled away. 
The rush of the water was mighty and death 
rumbled in its seething current. 

In some mysterious way the game warden 
of the district in which I was located learned 
of the presence of a herd of deer on a certain 
portion of levee. They were there without 
food, of course, and it was up to someone to 
feed them or let them die and wash away in 
the pitiless current. I am not a deer-hunter, 
but a lover of the historic and proud forest- 
rangers and guilty of a certain sentimentality 
for them. The warden, a fellow named Crab- 
tree, asked me to accompany him on the trip 
out to feed them. 

In a fairly good skiff with an outboard motor 
and loaded with several bushels of corn and 
some salt, we pushed off on the back-water 
just after noon of a lazily warm May day. 
After a couple of hours of travel in a maze of 
currents and cross-currents, we reached the 
general territory we sought, having followed 
the drainage ditch for five or six miles into the 
dense swamp. 

Quail and turkey were plentiful, oa drifts 
and little knolls that stuck out along the canal, 
attesting the former presence of walls for ruly 
waters, but now mute monuments to the help- 
lessness of man in the presence of vicious nat- 
ural phenomena. Now and then a fox could 
be seen crouching on a log that was safely 
lodged in tree branches. It would rock with 
a lulling motion in the current, while the 
hungry reynard lay flat and trembled in fear 
at the strange “put-put” of our motor. To 
attempt to feed these animals would mean 
running the risk of frightening them into the 
water to be drowned. 

Then in the distance, through an opening, 
I saw a picture of surpassing beauty. There 
were the deer on a strip of levee possibly fifty 
yards long. The sunlight filtered through 
young leaves and dappled the graceful animals 
with gold against the shadows. A great, 
proud buck stood in the fore, his ponderous 
antlers bespeaking the wisdom of years of 
forest-roving. He was surrounded by younger 
bucks, several doe and three frisky fauns, 
spotted and agile. It wasa tableau to quicken 
the pulse, to make one catch his breath and 
remain quiet for fear of disturbing the ani- 
mals. They stood with reared heads, sniffing. 

My companion cut off his motor and we 
drifted toward the object of our trip. When . 
we were about fifty yards from the spot, the 
leader tossed his majestic head and whirled. 
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At the signal the herd stampeded for the far 
end of the levee strip. The age-old fear of 
animals for carnivorous man had risen and I 
feared they would take to the water. I saw a 
young buck spring into the air in a long, high, 
graceful leap that carried him across a deep 
cut made by the current through the levee. 
It was at least eighteen feet wide. He stood 
on the other side and tossed his head as if 
trying to persuade the others to follow. 

By this time we had nosed up to the land. 
As quietly as possible we scattered the provi- 
sions over a few feet of the levee top and 
salted a smooth, dry place. It was well that 
we had carried a considerable amount of corn, 
for there were more than thirty deer marooned 
on that piece of barren dirt. 

Having finished laying out the feast for 
the frightened creatures, we pushed off and 
rowed up the back-water in the direction we 
had come, fearing that the sound of the motor 
would cause the deer to break for the water. 
When we had gone about a hundred yards, 
we pulled in behind a screen of bushes to see 
if they would eat. They stood still, sniffing 
and shaking their heads nervously. After an 
hour of waiting, we decided to leave without 
seeing our offering approached. To have 
remained longer would have been dangerous, 
for the sun was then not more than two hours 
high and we had to go upstream on the re- 
turn. If darkness had caught us, we would 
have been forced to spend a cool night in the 
morbific dews and damps of the bottom. 

Two days afterward the warden made the 
same trip alone, with more corn and salt. He 
told me that a few well-chewed cobs could be 
found as remains of the food we had left on 
the levee island. He also told me that the 
deer were not as “‘skittish” as they were on 
the first feeding trip, although they did go to 
the far end of the levee strip. 

If “Truth is beauty and beauty truth,” the 
huntsman who slays a deer is an unconscious 
enemy of both desirable abstractions. 


DOGS OF THE BIBLE 


T a dog show held in London last winter, 
one of the novel features was the num- 
ber of salukis that were exhibited. These 
dogs are considered one of the oldest breeds in 
existence, for they were known to the people 
of Bible times, and have been found in some 
of the ancient Egyptian hieroglyphs inscribed 
on tombs. They originated many thousands 
of years ago among the desert tribes of Arabia. 
The saluki is a tall, graceful dog, with un- 
usually gentle, expressive eyes and “‘feathered”’ 
ears and tail. White, cream, tan. fawn, 
golden and mixed black and tan are the usual 
colors of the coat. The saluki has been called 
a “cousin” to the English greyhound and the 
Russian wolfhound because of his resemblance 
to those breeds. One marked peculiarity of 
the saluki is that, although he is a keen hunter, 
he hunts entirely by sight and never barks. 
The saluki has been a domestic pet among 
the English for the last fifty years, and has 
recently been brought over to our country. 
Despite the southern climate to which the 
dogs are native, they seem to thrive in their 
new homes. 


Free stalls and kennels in the Angell 
Memorial Animal Hospital may be endowed 
by individuals. Seventy-five dollars a year 
for a horse stall, thirty-five dollars a year 
for a kennel. Stalls and kennels are marked 
with the names of the donors. 


The Dogs’ Hall of Fame 


DAVID LEE WHARTON 


HEN one becomes the happy owner of 

a brand new puppy, one of the prob- 

lems upon which he spends much thought and 
discussion is “What shall we name him?” 
After many suggestions and rejections, he, the 
dog, usually goes through his life—all too 


MOTHER’S PERPLEXITY—“ WHAT SHALL I NAME THEM ALL?” 


short—as “Jack” or “Spot,” or something 
equally original and appropriate. 

So it is rather interesting to glance over the 
names bestowed upon famous dogs by their 
equally famous masters. To begin with, 
there is “Barry,” the heroic mastiff of Saint 
Bernard, who saved two score lives. 

There is also “Flush,” Mrs. Browning’s 
little dog. who was the subject of a charming 
poem by her talented mistress. The never- 
to-be-forgotten martyr “Gelert,” whose tragic 
death has been recounted in song and story— 
that faithful dog was left by his master and 
mistress in charge of their infant. During 
their absence the child was attacked by a wolf. 
Gelert dragged his charge to a place of safety 
and after a terrific combat succeeded in kill- 
ing the wolf. The parents, upon their return 
were met by Gelert with blood-dripping jaws, 
and not finding the child where they had left 
it, concluded that Gelert had devoured it, and 
the master ran the faithful dog through with 
his sword, only to discover, a moment later, 
the child unharmed beside the body of the wolf. 


Lord Byron’s dog, of whom he said, “He. 


was my only friend,” and who is buried in the 
garden of Newstead abbey, was named 
“Boatswain.” King Arthur’s favorite dog was 
“Cavall.” There was “Master McGrath,” 
greyhound of Lord Lurgan, presented at court 
by the express desire of Queen Victoria. 

Sir Isaac Newton bestowed upon his dog 
the name of “Diamond.” “Bounce” was 
Alexander Pope’s canine companion. The 
dog of Roderick the Goth was called ““Theron.” 
Prince Rupert’s dog was known as “Boy.” 
The-names of Sir Walter Scott’s dogs are 
familiar to almost everyone. There was 
“Maida,” the deer hound, and “Hamlet,” the 
jet black grevhound. ‘‘Mathe” was the dog 
of Richard the Second. 

Another important dog was “Dragon,” 
Aubry’s dog, who, after the mysterious mur- 
der of his master, exhibited such rage at the 
sight of Richard of Macaire that Richard was 
sentenced to judicial combat with the dog and 


was torn to pieces, confessing to the murde 
when dying. 
The dog best beloved by Catherine ¢ 


Medici was called “Phoebe.” Cathullays 
hcund was “Luath.” The treasured hound of 


Douglas, “‘Luffra.” 


Elizabeth of Bohemia’s favorite dog was 
called “Apollon.” Charles Lamb_ bestowed 
upon his dog friend the name of “Dash.” The 
dog of Landseer, the celebrated painter of ani- 
mals, was “Brutus,” generally alluded to as 
“Invader of the larder.” Walter Savage 
Landor’s dog was “Giallo.” 

Turning to the dogs of fable, we find 
““Katmer,” or as some have it, ““Kratim,” the 
dog of the seven sleepers, who accompanied 
the seven noble youths to the cavern in which, 
for three hundred and nine years, they wer 
walled up. “He remained standing the whole 
time and neither stirred from the spot, ate, 
drank nor slept.” 

Ulysses, upon his return from Troy, was 
recognized by his dog ‘‘Argos,”’ who died d 
joy at sight of his master. We also read d 
“Tonton,” the dog who was enclosed in a 
acorn. Acteon was the proud possessor o 
fifty dogs. Lack of space prevents a list of 
their names here, but a record has been faith 
fully kept of each dog and name. 

Geryon’s dogs, “Gargithos” and ‘Orthos,’ 
were killed by Hercules. Orthos was 4 
brother of Cerberus, but had one head les. 
“Maera,” the glistener-dog of Icarus, was 
changed into the star Procyon, which rises 
July a little before Sirius. 

In “The Talisman,” by Scott, we meet 
“Roswal,” the famous hound of Sir Ker 
neth. Tristan’s dog bore the name of “Leon. 
And so on; these pages might he filled with 
the names of great dogs and their noble deeds, 
their love for their friends, and the love 
their friends for them. 

It is remarkable that among all the gallant 
array of dogs who have marched so courage 
ously and self-sacrificingly through the pages 
of history and fable, scarcely any two have 
borne the same name. However,, what doe 
it matter? Your dog, my dog, every dog, by 
any other name would be just what he is now: 
a pattern of unselfish devotion which mad, 
with all his vaunted superiority, might do 
well to emulate. 
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THE HOUSE CAT 


the most of the misunderstanding 


of the house cat could be obviated if some 
me could give to the world the actual thought 
processes of the animal, declares a writer in 
the Washington Star. It is not easy to hold 
malice against any person if we know just what 
caused his action. 

Most of the misunderstanding in this world 
is caused by misunderstanding on the part of 
the other party, who does not know—and often 
does not care to know—how the other thinks. 

The cat is called sneaking when that is its 
nature: it is called sly, when slyness is called 
for in its manner of living: it is called treach- 
erous, because those who so call it are not able 
to see the world through a cat’s eyes. 

How different, indeed, life would seem to 
one if he viewed it through those green orbs. 
Books, homes, street cars, automobiles, radios, 
hig business, little business, lectures, music, 
government, these and thousands of other 
things would vanish instantly. 

In their stead would appear simply—well, 
how can I tell you? I have never been able 
to get inside my cat’s head and look out, at the 
same time retaining my own mind, thus being 
able to check up, with the human brain, what 
the mind of the cat sees and knows. 

It can never he done; that is why life is the 
mystery it is. 

But there is one thing sure. We have no 
right to think of the cat in any other way than 
as a little animal with as much divine right in 
the world as we have. 

He is here, and he has been here for thou- 
sands upon thousands of years. If he sneaks, 
he sneaks very efficiently. If he does not go 
to church, or say his pravers, well, many two- 
legged animals do neither. 

Oh, if some one would give us the gift to see 
ourselves as our cat sees us! 


. . 


TAKE not away the life you cannot give, 
For all things have an equal right to live. 
DryDEN 


WHO KNOWS WHAT THEY 


EN miles straight out into the desert 

from Deming, New Mexico, stands a 
lonely cabin, in which lives an old man, Mr. 
Tom Crosbey, better known as “Old Tom.” 
Old Tom makes his living by panning gold 
and doing odd jobs about ranches and mining 
camps. Save for another prospector’s cabin, 
six miles north of him, the nearest house is at 
Deming, ten miles away. 

Tom Crosbey has no pets, nor does he want 
any. He says that if he takes care of his 
saddle horse and two pack burros, he has done 
a-plentvy. He does not care for dogs; and as 
for cats, well, he just can’t stand their pres- 
ence. Yet the old man is a kind-hearted 
fellow. He has been known to risk his own 
life in climbing to the top of a telegraph pole 
to rescue a black cat that had kittens under a 
ranch house. 

The old man does not go to town any more 
than is necessary; and when he goes it takes 
the best part of a day for him to ride his horse 
there and back. 

One morning he awoke to find a nice black 
and white cat scratching at his front door. 
He tried to drive her away, but the cat had 
definitely decided to make this her home; so 
she went out to the barn and made her a bed 
in the hay-loft. The old man found her 
there when he went out to feed his stock. He 
tried again to run her off, but she only ran 
back to the cabin. 

The next day she was again in the hay-loft. 
Tom Crosbey could stand no more of her, so 
he caught her and put her into an oat sack. 
“Tl take you to Sally Gray’s in Deming,” he 
said, “she is foolish about cats, and will be 
glad to give you a home.” 

Twenty minutes later he was riding his 
horse toward Deming with the sack hanging 
across his shoulder. It was a hard trip, for 
the weather was hot and the sand was deep, 
making it hard going for the horse. Just the 


SEE IN THEIR MINDS’ EYES 


A Man Who Does Not Like Cats 


FRED CORNELIUS 


same, Pussy had to have a home, and that was 
the only way to get her one. 

Now Sally Gray owns the boarding-house, 
and she was badly in need of a good cat, for the 
rats, as she said, were about to eat her out of 
house and home. So when Tom Crosbey 
rode up and presented Sally with a fine black 
and white cat, she was very happy. She gave 
old Tom a hearty hand-shake and said that 
he was the best old desert rat in the desert, and 
for him to come right in and have dinner with 
her before starting back. Gladly the old man 
accepted her invitation, for he knew that she 
was the best cook in the state, and, too, he 
was very hungry. 

For two hours after dinner the man and 
woman talked, but when the shadows hegan to 
lengthen, old Tom bade Sally good-by and 
mounted his horse for the long ride home. The 
return trip was made more quickly, for it was 
not so hot now, and the horse wanted to get 
to his comfortable quarters where he could 
rest. 

When they arrived at the cabin, old Tom 
unsaddled the horse and put him in the stable, 
then went up in the hay-loft to get some hay. 
As he stooped over to get the hay, he heard a 
sound that almost caused him to tumble out 
of the loft. It was the meow of a kitten. 
Looking under one side of the hay-mow, he 
saw three kittens not yet old enough to open 
their eyes. 

“Well, what do you know about that?” the 
old man said in a loud voice. ‘““Three kittens 
and ten miles away from their mother. Sure 
wish old Pussy had a-told me she fetched kit- 
tens up here. It sure would have saved me 
a long, hard trip.” 

It was almost sunset when old Tom 
mounted his tired horse to make a second trip 
to Sally Gray’s that day. “I sure hate to 
make you do this,” he told his horse, “but 
these here kittens must get to their mother, 
and this is the only way to get them there.” 

It was two hours after dark when the horse 
stopped at Sally Gray’s boarding-house. You 
should have seen that lady’s face when old 
Tom handed her the three kittens! 

“T still say you are the best old desert rat in 
this part of the country,” she said, laughingly, 
“and now get right down and put up that 
tired horse, for you must not go back before 
morning.” 

The old man gladly accepted her hospital- 
ity for he, too, was tired. 


ELK IN JACKSON HOLE HERD 
COUNT of the elk in the Jackson Hole 


(Wyoming) herd by members of the 
staffs of the Bureau of Biological Survey, the 
Forest Service. and the State Game Commis- 
sion of Wyoming, accompanied by representa- 
tives of the Isaak Walton League of America, 
shows that the herd now numbers 19,238 head, 
a total only slightly different from a count 
made two years ago. Present plans call for 
maintaining the herd in numbers not in excess 
of 20,000 to prevent an accumulation of what 
could easily become an unwieldy surplus with 
the danger of starvation to great numbers of 
animals. The count just made shows that 
this herd has for two years been close to the 
danger line in numbers. The herd cannot 
become much larger without menace to the 
permanent existence of the herd as a whole. 
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AGENTS to take orders for Our Dumb Animals are 
wanted everywhere. Liberal commissions are offered. 


EDITORS of all periodicals who receive this publication 
this month are invited to reprint any of the articles with 
or without credit. 


MANUSCRIPTS relating to animals, particularly prose 
articles of about three hundred words, are solicited. We 
do not wish to consider prose manuscripts longer than 
800 words, nor verse in excess of thirty-six lines. The 
shorter the better. Addressed envelope with full return 
postage should be enclosed with each manuscript submitted. 


THE RODEO IN BOSTON 


T was called arodeo. It was the 101 Ranch 
Show. The advertisements said a carload 
of the wildest steers available was on the way 
for roping and bull-dogging. It looked from 
the announcements like the real thing. Be- 
fore the show started the management was 
warned that our officers would be present and 
an arrest would follow the first act causing 
suffering to an animal. No carload of wild 
steers arrived. There was no bull-dogging. 
There were some very tame steers trained to 
buck and throw the men who tried to ride 
them, and some were lassoed but not thrown. 
The most of the show had to do with horse- 
back riding, in which no horse could be discov- 
ered as cruelly treated. One was trained to 
appear injured after a shot. His leg was 
bound up and he went out on three legs. As 
soon as he was back in the enclosure the band- 
age was removed and he walked off as natur- 
ally as any horse. We rather anticipated 
trouble, but had none. 


A PATHETIC APPEAL FOR THE OLD 
AND WORN-OUT HORSE—A DEFICIT 
OF $6,230.80 


UR Old Horse Fund. What do we do 

with it? Take from work and miserable 
surroundings old and worn horses, often in the 
hands of those who overwork and underfeed 
them, and, either send them to our Rest Farm 
at Methuen for weeks or months of comfort, 
or, when necessary, painlessly put them to 
sleep, so ending forever the long hard road. 
The majority of these we have to purchase, 
as in not a few cases they still may be fit for 
some work and the owners may be too poor 
to give them up without some compensation. 
Many are found at auction sales where we 
take them rather than let them be sold, as 
legally they might be. For this purpose we 
have expended in the past four and a half 
years $14,029.15. Our contributions for this 
work have been $7,798.35. Who will help us 
replenish this fund? 


Contributor: “I hope you are carrying out 
those ideas I wrote you about.” 

Editor: “Did you mect the office boy with 
the waste paper basket?” 

Contributor: “Yes.” 

Editor: ‘“Well—he was carrying out your 
ideas.” —Putnam’s Bool News 


PRESIDENT COOLIDGE AT THE 
RODEO 

E have tried always to keep from the 

pages of Our Dumb Animals evidence 
of such super-sensitiveness as might bring 
against us the charge of being foolishly senti- 
mental in our regard for animals. Dogs are 
dogs; they are not human beings. Horses 
are horses, cattle are cattle, and much need- 
less sympathy is wasted upon them at times 
by those who know little about them from 
personal experience. Like us, they have to 
work. and often to endure unpreventable 
hardships. No just and merciful man will 
add to their unnecessary sufferings or fail to 
protect them and save them from ill treat- 
ment where he can. 

But is it an evidence of a false and unreas- 
onable regard for them to protest against ex- 
ploiting them to furnish amusement for the 
public when such exploitation involves posi- 
tive and needless suffering? But does it? 
We answer without a moment's hesitation, 
“Yes.” We know, because we have seen with 
our own eyes and heard with our own ears. 
Does it mean nothing of distress to a steer to 
be turned loose into an arena and to have a 
so-called cowboy leap upon his back from a 
horse, and grabbing him by the horns and 
sinking his fingers into his nose, twist his head 
about until the steer falls? Does it cause 
no suifering to a calf or steer to be driven 
out of an enclosure on the run and then to 
have a lasso catch him over the head and 
throw him to the ground? Can it be any- 
thing but pain to an unbroken horse to be set 
free before thousands of people and then to 
be seized by half a dozen rough riders, held by 
various devices and restrained while he is 
bridled and saddled? We have seen the horns 
of steers broken in these performances, legs 
broken also, and have heard the actual 
screams of horses being subjected to the brid- 
ling and saddling experience. Yet these are 
the things our President and his wife witnessed 
last month near their summer home and, ac- 
cording to the reports, greatly enjoyed. 
Thousands of people all over the land will 
regret the endorsement thus given to a form 
of “amusement” against which the humane 
societies have heen waging war for years 
Even the great organization of the Parent- 
Teachers Association of the United States has 
voiced itself in vigorous resolution against 
these shows. 


COMPETING WITH THE STEEL TRAP 
Ejeet furs are worn as an adornment even 
more than for their warmth we all know. 
At the moment of this writing, with the ther- 
mometer at ninety, the writer looks out of the 
window, and across the street are two young 
women with summer coats trimmed with 
bands of fur at least six inches broad and three 
feet long. Suppose something just as hand- 
some and less expensive could have been 
offered them when they bought their coats. 
Is it not probable that they would have been 
satisfied to take the less expensive? We have 
seen garments made of cloth imitating so per- 
fectly the broad-tail Persian lamb fur that 
only a close inspection could determine the 
difference. We have seen imitations of Hud- 
son Bay seal fur and other furs that were al- 
most indistinguishable from the real. If only 
manufactured garments that would provide 
both warmth and beauty could be placed on 
the market in sufficient quantities and adver- 
tised, we are confident the steel trap would 


find in such a competition a_ strong rival, 

In England, certain firms have made , 
specialty of beautiful goods so nearly like 
various furs that, as we have said, they haye 
easily passed for the skins of animals. | 
there not a field here for some enterprising 
American mercantile house? Of course jt 
may be said that to wear such an imitation js 
to go counter to the injunction to “avoid the 
appearance of evil.” But whatever robs even 
in part the streel trap of its power to torture, 
one can justify without serious injury to his 
conscience. 


OUR COLLEGES 


HE vast sums, running in millions anny. 
ally, being asked for and annually givey 
to our colleges, leads Life, editorially, to say the 
following, which strikes us as very sensible: 
These are evidently years of enormous con. 
struction and endowment. An immense work 
is being done in them for the future. Some 
time colleges may have to take what they haye 
got and go on with it the best they can, and 
go without what they cannot have, as all 
people and all corporations must do at times, 
or bust. It may not do harm to have the 
constructive and endowment periods slow 
down. It may mean a closer consideration of 
what is worth teaching and what is not worth 
it. Thrift can be practised in education fo 
quite as good advantage as in other matters 
and likely enough the time is near when We 
shall see it done. 


THE CITY AND THE DOG 
LBERT PAYSON TERHUNE in Th 


Saturday Evening Post of June 11, wisely 
says: 


It might be a sane idea for city councils to 
pause in their sporadic attempts to prevent 
rabies by muzzle and leash and special polie. 
ing, long enough to pass an ordinance provid- 
ing low and shallow drinking dishes to be 
placed here and there in shady spots and tobe 
kept full of cool drinking water for stray dogs 
that are tortured by thirst. 

A dog does all his perspiring through his 
tongue. Unless a muzzle be of sensible type 
and strapped on in such a way as to allow him 
to pant, it is a torment and a menace. 

Also, his lolling tongue and dry throat 
demand frequent draughts of cool water. Of 
old, when a dog would not try to drink, it was 
supposed to be a sign he had hydrophobia 
As a matter of truth, when a dog will not try 
to drink, it is a sign of nothing except that he 
does not happen to be thirsty. 

Speaking of dogs and city councils, as a rule 
a large dog should not be kept in a large city. 
He is as bad for the city as the city is bad for 
him. A big dog in a city flat is as much outa 
place as a hawk in a canary cage. A five 
minute romp in the country or suburbs 
better for his health than is a five-mile miser- 
able promenade on flagstones at the end ofa 
leash. That is not only good psychology but 
good humanity. 

NO FURS 
CORRESPONDENT of The Animals 
Friend, London, writes to that excellent 

magazine from New Jersey: “You know ther 
is a No Furs League in Boston. I wish you 
would mention in your paper that there ares 
number of very well dressed and groomed Net 
York women (and the smartest women I evtt 
saw) wearing no fur and making everyone et 
common.” 
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180 Longwood Avenue, Boston 
Mrs. Epirn W. Ciarke, President 
Mrs. Lucius Cumminas, Vice-President 
Mrs. A. J. Fursusn, Treasurer 
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MONTHLY REPORT 


Miles traveled by humane officers. 9,535 
Cases investigated ............. 592 
Animals examined ............. 3,722 
Number of prosecutions.......... 18 
Number of convictions .......... 14 
Horses taken from work ......... 80 
Horses humanely put to sleep .... 87 
Small animals humanely put to 
Stock-yards and Abattoirs 
Animals inspected .............. 69,036 
Cattle, swine and sheep humanely 


The Massachusetts Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Animals has been remem- 
bered in the wills of Frank W. Richards of 
Brookline, Elizabeth Howard Bartol of Bos- 
ton, Addie M. Greenwood of Boston, and 
Mary E. Williams of Hopkinton. 

July 12, 1927. - 


NINE THOUSAND, FIVE HUNDRED 
AND THIRTY-FIVE MILES 


HIS is the distance traveled by our offi- 

cers in Massachusetts during the month 
of June in the discharge of their duties answer- 
ing complaints, investigating reported cases 
of cruelty, and visiting out-of-the-way sec- 
tions where the sufferings of animals too often 
exist, but of which we can learn only by per- 
sonal observation. This is what the automo- 
bile has made possible. 


Angell Memorial Animal Hospital 
184 Longwood Avenue Telephone Regent 6100 
Veterinarians 
H. F. DAILEY, v.m.p., Chief 
R. H. SCHNEIDER, v.m.p. 
E. F. SCHROEDER, p.v.m. 
W. M. EVANS, p.v.s. 
G. B. SCHNELLE, v.m.p. 
Harry L. ALLEN, Superintendent 
FREE Dispensary for Animals 


Hours from 2 to 4, Monday, Tuesday, 
Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday. Saturday, 
from 11 to 1. 


Advice for sick and injured animals. 


HOSPITAL REPORT FOR JUNE 


Hospital Free Dispensary 
Cases entered 673 Cases 2,041 
Dogs 475 Dogs. 1,716 
Cats 169 Cats 292 
Horses 20 Birds 16 
Birds 5 Horses 7 
Deer 2 Sheep 4 

Goat 1 Rabbits § 
Sheep 1 Monkeys 4 
Operations 484 Squirrel 1 


Hospital cases since opening, Mar.1,°15 65,657 
Free Dispensary Cases 110,323 


175,980 
MASSACHUSETTS P.C. A.IN THE COURTS 


Convictions in June 


Cruelly beating horse, $50 fine. 

Driving galled horse, $5 fine. 

Starving dog and beating puppies (two counts), 
$25 fine on each. 

Using galled horse, $25 fine. 

Non-feeding stock, $20 fine. 

Overcrowding fowl, $10 fine. 

Hobbling horse with chain, two months’ sentence 
to jail, suspended. 

Beating cow, $10 fine. 

Keeping horse in unfit quarters, convicted, case 


ed. 

Wounding heifer by shooting, $20 fine. 

Driving galled horse, $20 fine. 

Non-feeding stock, on plea of nolo, fined $20. 

Non-feeding horses, indicted before Grand Jury, 
trial ee Court, $50 fine and ten days’ sentence 
to jail. 

Non-sheltering stock, sentenced three months at 
House of Correction in lower court, appealed, fined 
$100 in Superior Court. 


WATERING HORSES IN BOSTON 


WING to the very unusual cool weather 

in Boston, the watering stations main- 

tained on the streets by the Massachusetts 

S. P. C. A. were not opened until about the 

middle of July. The service will be continued 
as long as the hot weather lasts. 


PROGRESS IN THE PHILIPPINES 


E are in receipt of a 35-page pamphlet 

entitled “The A. B. C. of the Treat- 
ment of Animals,” by Jose G. Guevara, Super- 
vising Animal Husbandry, and issued by the 
Bureau of Agriculture of the Government of 
the Islands. The author sends it to us. It 
covers, we judge, practically every phase of 
the animal question in the islands. The care, 
feeding, harnessing, driving, and breaking of 
horses, and the care of cattle, pigs and chick- 
ens is emphasized. It pleads on almost every 
page for kindness toward all animal life. It 
urges humane education as above all the great 
need among the people. It is an excellent 
publication and we congratulate the author 
and trust the circular will have a wide reading. 


DESERTED 


Illustration Effectively Used by the Humane 
Society of Reading, Pa. 


HE NEEDS NO ENCOURAGEMENT 


HE average dog needs no encouragement 
to chase or worry the average cat, but 
a man has recently invented what he calls 
Katnips, which is a cat’s head made of rubber 
and supposed to furnish amusement for chil- 
dren and to give them the pleasure of seeing 
their dog chase it when it is thrown. He 
speaks of it as “a whirlwind for their dogs,” 
“good healthy fun, for old and young.” 
When it is squeezed, it meows. We can 
hardly imagine any lover of cats or any par- 
ents sincerely and intelligently interested in 
their children encouraging by such a device 
anything that might lead to animal suffering 
in any way. 


SALEM ANIMAL RESCUE LEAGUE 


N her annual réport Miss Anna Fessenden, 

president of the Salem (Mass.) Animal 
Rescue League, stated that 1,099 cats and 
kittens and 195 dogs were humanely put to 
sleep, thirteen lost dogs were restored to their 
owners, and homes were found for several cats 
and dogs during the year ending May 831. 
Drinking pans for small animals were main- 
tained in various parts of the city by volun- 
teers. Excellent support in the work of the 
League was received from several city depart- 
ments, especially from some of the police. 
Miss Fessenden was re-elected president and 
treasurer of the organization. 


VETERINARY SCHOOL CLOSES 


HE last private veterinary school in the 

country closed when the U. 8. College 
of Veterinary Surgeons in Washington, D. C., 
founded 35 years ago, gave up its work late 
in June. There were but four graduates this 
season, whereas in former years it graduated 
as many as 45, with more than 100 students 
enrolled. Dr. C. Jabel Robinson, president 
of the defunct institution, says that young 
men are not taking up this work, although 
veterinarians are still needed. There are now 
but seven veterinary schools in the country, 
all operated in connection with state univer- 
sities. 
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Founded by Geo. T. Angell. Incorporated, 1889 

For rates of membership in both of our Societies 
see back cover. Checks should be made payable to 
the Treasurer. 


Officers of the American Humane Education 
Society 
180 Longwood Avenue, Boston, Mass. 
Dr. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President 
Hon. A. E. PILLSBURY, Counselor 
ALBERT A. POLLARD, Treasurer 
GUY RICHARDSON, Secretary 


Trustees of Permanent Funds 
Joun R. Macomper, President of Harris, Forbes 
and Company 
Cuartes G. Bancrort, Director of the First Na- 
tional Bank of Boston 
Cuartes E. Rogerson, President of the Boston 
Safe Deposit and Trust Company 


Humane Press Bureau 
Mrs. May L. Hall, Secretary 


Foreign Corresponding Representatives 


George B. Duff.............. Australia 

British West Indies 
Nicasio Zulaica C............. Chile 

Mrs. Jeannette Ryder........ Cuba 

Luis Pareja Cornejo.......... Ecuador 

William B. Allison........... Guatemala 

Mrs. Nary P. E. Nitobé...... Japan 

Mrs. Marie C. E. Houghton... Madeira 

Suther Parker............... Philippine Islands 
Spain 
Lebanon and Syria 
Mrs. Alice W. Manning....... Turkey 


Field Workers of the Society 
Mrs. Alice L. Park, Palo Alto, California 
Mrs. Rachel C. Hogue, San Diego, California 
Mrs. Jennie R. Nichols, Tacoma, Washiagton 
James D. Burton, Harriman, Tennessee 
Mrs. Katherine Weathersbee, Atlanta, Georgia 
Rey. F. Rivers Barnwell, Fort Worth, Texas 
Miss Blanche Finley, Richmond, Virginia 
Rev. John W. Lemon, Ark, Virginia 
Seymour Carroll, Columbia, South Carolina 


Field Representative 
Wm. F.H. Wentzel, M.S., Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


AGAINST CRUEL SPORTS IN ENG- 
LAND 


N London there has recently been formed 

the League for the Prohibition of Cruel 
Sports, to combat fox-hunting, deer-hunting, 
otter-hunting and hare-hunting (particularly 
as carried on at Eton College), also rabbit and 
hare-coursing. small periodical, Cruel 
Sports, is issued monthly. Ernest Bell, Esq., 
the well-known publisher and humanitarian, 
is honorary treasurer, and Mr. Henry B. 
Amos, secretary and editor. The address is 
101, Chandos House, Westminster, S. W. 1. 
We congratulate the founders of this organ- 
ization on their courage in trying to stop a 
form of cruelty to animals which in England, 
unfortunately, is winked at by otherwise sin- 
cere anti-cruelty workers. 


Humane Standard- Bearers 
VII. WM. F. H. WENTZEL, M. S. 


INCE 1924 William F. H. Wentzel has 

served the American Humane Education 
Society of Boston as a field representative. 
In this capacity he has ably upheld the prin- 
ciples and ideals of the larger humanity where- 
ever his voice has been heard. Many thou- 
sands of teachers and students in normal 
schools and colleges have been impressed by 
his messages. As a lecturer his engagements 
have been many. Whether his audience be a 
small group at some wayside corner or an 
auditorium packed with men and women of 
scholastic leanings, Mr. Wentzel is equally at 
home. He is ever ready to cast in his lot 
with the few or the many who may be recep- 
tive to the appeal for kindness to all living 
creatures. 

Mr. Wentzel is eminently qualified for work 
in the humane educational field. For many 
years he followed the profession of teaching. 
As a school principal, supervisor, dean of 
normal school, Y: M. C. A. secretary, chief 
probation officer in juvenile court, and state 
humane agent, he brings to his position a 
wealth of invaluable experience. 

When the Presbyterian Board of Christian 
Education established a department of Moral 
Welfare and included humaneness to dumb 
animals in its program, it made this great 
religious denomination the first of its kind 
active in the extension of humane education. 
Mr. Wentzel was honored with the appoint- 
ment of secretary to this board and rendered 
distinguished service with voice and pen in 
promoting a new gospel of humanity. He is 
the author of numerous humane tracts and 


THE S. P. C. A. IN MADEIRA 
ROM Mrs. Marie C. E. Houghton, our for- 


eign corresponding representative in Fun- 
chal, Madeira, we have recently received an 
encouraging report about the work of the 
S. P. C. A. which we give here in condensed 
form: 


On my return to Madeira after a long ab- 
sence, I found the work had settled down to a 
steady routine and hardly a day passes but 
cases crop up to receive attention. It is inter- 
esting to note now, after a good many years of 
up-hill work, when the Society was scarcely 
tolerated by a good many people, it has gradu- 
ally but surely worked its way into the confi- 
dence of the public, and has become a recog- 
nized factor. We are extremely fortunate to 
have a public-spirited man, Dr. Alexandre 
Telles, as president, who spares much time out 
of his strenuous life for this work. 

It is satisfactory to note that humane teach- 
ing has begun in the schools. The needful 
material for this, translated into Portuguese 
(the language of our country) has been gener- 
ously given to us by kind though distant and, 
sometimes, unknown friends, workers in the 
humane field in your country. You yourselves 
have been the principal generous donors. 
Personal visits have been paid to a number of 
schools in Funchal, the children addressed, and 
the literature given out. The beautiful col- 
ored posters sent to us from the States gratis, 
have been especially appreciated, and the Eng- 
lish descriptive verse to each picture has been 
translated into Portuguese poetry. More 


WM. F. H. WENTZEL, PENNSYLVANIA 


leaflets, among which are his *’Ten Command. 
ments of Kindness to Animals,” “The Hu 
mane Creed,” and “Something to Do for Girls 
and Boys.’ He has been a liberal contributor 
to humanitarian publications and programs. 

Mr. Wentzel is now secretary of the Feder. 
ated Humane Societies of Pennsylvania and 
also serves the Western Pennsylvania Hu 
mane Society as its educational director and 
executive secretary. His address is 832 Bige. 
low Boulevard, Pittsburgh, Penn. 


pictures illustrating subjects for humane les 
sons would be most welcome. 

On December 15, last year, a terrible cy- 
clone visited our island, doing great damage, 
especially along the seashore. Our Society 
lost its huge crane, used for lifting the cattle 
out of the boats and putting them on the 
shore. Such was the force of the wind that 
the crane was lifted bodily and swept into the 
sea. A very severe loss, not only to the Soci- 
ety, but to the animals. 

We are so grateful to you for your kind in- 
terest in us, and hoping the same continues, 
we send every good wish for the prosperity of 
the wonderful work you are doing. 


THE WOMAN’S CLUBS AND ANIMALS 


HE Ken More Woman's Club of Chicago, 

of which Mrs. Edna Eno Walter is 
president, has gone on record against the steel 
trap, vivisection, the rodeo, and all cruel prac- 
tices to animals. It is to be hoped that all 
woman’s clubs, in all parts of the country, 
will take up the cause of animal protection, 
backing up the work of their local humane 
societies, and actively promoting humane edu 
cation. We urge influential members to 
work for the adoption of a department of ani 
mal protection by the national Federation of 
Woman’s Clubs. 


Ir may not be generally known to our readers 
that thousands of our humane education leaf- 
lets go annually into foreign countries through 
the courtesy of great missionary societies 
which most cheerfully co-operate with us. 
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OUR DUMB 


ANIMALS 


TO A HOUSE WREN 
JENNIE REED 


TO what fair creature may belong 
This charming ecstasy of song 

That greets my ears each summer morn, 
And does the very air adorn 

With rippling notes of jollity— 

Yet never hints frivolity? 

A wee brown elf, so full of glee, 

He breaks the dawn’s tranquility 
With muste such as ne’er was heard 
By devotee of the mocking-bird— 

A childish rhapsody of joy, 

Like care-free whistle of country boy. 


What are you, friend, or bird, or gnome, 
That chose my garden for your home? 
Though upturned tail and sprightly hop 
Proclaim you somewhat of a fop, 

Your suit of homespun gray and brown 
Betrays you are no circus clown. 
Aesthetic taste you have evinced 

By love for the scent of blooming quince; 
Yet, you chose an old molasses tin 

To ask your bride to keep house in! 


What wondrous joy can bring the thrill 
That tunes the notes of your magic trill? 
Such rapture of enchanted love 

Must come direct from heaven above. 
Your mate seems much elated, too, 
Though not so crazy, quite, as you. 


There's something in that can, you say, 
That makes you both insanely gay? 
Oh—now I know! The secret’s out! 
That “‘something’s” what it’s all about! 
That old tin can! But quiet! Hush! 
That mansion in the old quince bush 
Contains their nest, with babes to nurse— 
The axle of their universe. 

Ah—that’s the joy that brings the thrill 
That calls to life his lyric trill. 

Sing on, my bird, from dawn till night; 
Your rhapsodies of sweet delight. 


Be sure to place a dish of fresh water 
where your dog or cat can easily reach it. 
Dogs and cats often suffer for lack of it. 
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He Had Almost Forgotten 


MERLE HAWLEY in Journal of Education 


YOUNG man guarded the outer office 
of Edward Parker, better known to his 
employees and associates as “The Chief.” 
This young man’s attention must have been 
distracted for a moment, as Mrs. Alicia Grant 
was allowed to pass through unnoticed; past 
the outer gate and into the private office, 
where a number of men were seated around a 
long oval table, each considering the papers in 
his hand. At the head of the table, busily 
engaged with his own papers, was the presi- 
dent of one of the largest corporations in the 
state. All was quiet except for the rustle of the 
papers. Suddenly the man at the head of the 
table looked up, and seeing Mrs. Grant, said :— 
“How did you get in here, and what do you 
want?” \ 

Mrs. Grant smilingly answered: “I came 
right through your office withcut any trouble, 
and as you are the man I want to see, I opened 
the door bearing your name, and here I am.” 
By this time every man was looking at the 
person who had dared to do this unprece- 
dented thing—enter “The Chief’s” office 
unannounced. 

‘“‘Now that you are here, what do you want?” 
said the president. 

“T want to revive your memory,” said Mrs. 
Grant, ‘‘as well as to get your endorsement 
and support for one of the most important and 
valuable educational movements in_ this 
country.” 

“Tam always helping some cause or other,” 
said the president, a little sharply. “Madam, 
I must ask you to retire from this room, as 
this is an important conference and our time 
is valuable. You may leave your address and 
state your business to my secretary, in the 
outer office.” And the man turned his atten- 
tion to the papers before him. 

Instead of leaving the room, Mrs. Grant 
stepped forward, drew herself up, so that the 
men at the table thought she seemed taller. 
She struck the table sharply with a small, thin 
book she had in her hand, and in a clear, firm 


A FOURSOME AND ALL LIKE THEIR MOTHER 


tone of voice said: ‘“‘Edward Parker, give me 
your attention.” 

The man in the president’s chair started in- 
voluntarily, sat up a little straighter, and 
looked directly into Mrs. Grant’s eyes for a 
moment, then realizing where he was, and 
almost immediately recognizing in Mrs. Grant 
one of his teachers of grammar school days, 
and the same tone of voice which he had heard 
many times. He laughed, and explained to 
the men at the table that he now recognized 
the lady, and introduced her as his friend and 
teacher of boyhood days. 

As he rose to shake hands with her, she said: 
“Edward Parker, I have written and tele- 
phoned to this office, but have not been able to 
reach vou personally, which has been a disap- 
pointment to me, because I felt sure that if I 
could get your attention (as of old), I could 
interest you in the work which is so close to 
my heart, that is—the training of the youth of 
today in the principles of justice, kindness and 
mercy, to all living things. Do you not re- 
member a promise you made when you were 
in my classes, in regard to this subject?” 

“T think I do,” said Mr. Parker, and after a 
moment’s hesitation, he repeated the Band of 
Mercy pledge, learned so many years ago: “I 
will try to be kind to all living creatures, and 
try to protect them from cruel usage.” One of 
the men at the table said: “I remember that.” 
“T do, too,” said another. “So do I,” said a 
third. 

“All right,” said Mrs. Grant, “since so 
many remember it, let’s all say it together.” 

As one man, the twelve rose to their feet and 
together repeated the simple pledge learned in 
school so many years ago. 

Mrs. Grant was soon seated, and invited to 
tell her story, in spite of the important con- 
ference and the lack of time mentioned by the 
president. She told these busy men of the 
work of groups of devoted men and women in 
different parts of the country, who were doing 
so much to further the cause of humane edu- 
cation. She told of efforts made to have 
humane education laws passed in different 
states: of efforts to enforce such laws where 
they already existed (as in twenty-four states) ; 
laws which, if enforced, would make this 
teaching as much a part of the regular school- 
room work as reading, writing and arithmetic; 
of its importance in the training of our boys 
and girls; its influence upon their lives, their 
conduct, ete. 

She explained to these men that in order to 
overcome cruelty we must, in the schools to- 
day, inculcate in the mind of the child the 
principles of kindness to every living creature. 
We must awaken in the minds of our future 
distinguished citizens (as well as our future 
criminals), the desire to be kind. We must 
encourage them in the habits of kind treat- 
ment toward all helpless creatures. In other 

words, we must train our coming generations 
in the principles of justice, mercy and fair play 
for all living things, through the teaching of 
humaneness in the schools. 

In her own way she told of the great need 
of this education of the heart—as from the 
heart come the good and bad impulses of all 
human beings. When such impulses are 
guided and the minds of our youth filled so full 
of good, noble and constructive thoughts— 
thoughts of kindness, mercy and justice— 
there is little room for thoughts of a cruel or 
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OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


destructive nature. When this guidance is 
exercised, then and only then, can we hope to 
crowd out and eradicate cruelty and crime. 

She went on to tell them that while there 
has been a steady increase in the growth of 
humane education all through the United 
States and its possessions, there is much more 
to be done, and it is the vital and important 
duty of each of us to do what we can to make 
this teaching a part of the regular school work 
in our country. 

This and much more did Mrs. Grant tell her 
small audience, now deeply interested in what 
she had to say to them. She suddenly real- 
ized, however, that she had taken a great deal 
of their time, began to apologize, and prepared 
to take her leave of these men who had been 
so courteous to her. 

She did not leave the office, however, until 
each man had clasped her hand and promised 
to do all he could to forward the humane cause 
in his state, and to try to carry out the prom- 
ise, made as a boy, to be kind to all living 
creatures and to protect them from cruel 
usage. Mrs. Grant smiled appreciatively and 
said good-bye to the men who in the world of 
business were called “big,” and she knew by 
their interest and help later on that they were 
indeed “big,” in the true sense of the word. 

There may be other women of Mrs. Grant’s 
type and all may not be able to get the atten- 
tion of the boys (now men) who made such 
promises years ago, but it is to be hoped that 
the boys and girls in the schools today who 
make such a promise will do the best they can 
to live up to it; try to prevent all forms of 
cruelty; be kind to the aged, the helpless and 
weak, whether human beings or animals. If 
our boys and girls would only do this, the so- 
called “‘crime wave” would be forgotten, and 
the spirit of kindness and good-will would 
encircle the world. 


THE BURNT HEN 
A True Story 


NE day when the ground was parched 
with a long drought, a fire came sweep- 
ing down across the big prairie in the great 
Northwest. The territory was thickly set- 
tled, and the fire raging across the settlement 
destroyed in its course the entire improve- 
ments of several farmers, in some cases even 
the people themselves being unable to escape. 
When the fire was out, a relief party rode 
out from a neighboring town to see if possibly 
someone might have escaped the flames and 
be in need of assistance. Riding past the 
ashes of one of these destroyed homes, one of 
the men saw what appeared to be a black hen 
sitting on the ground. On going up to it he 
found that it was quite dead, the head and 
back being burned almost to a cinder; but the 
bird sat in such a striking position, her wings 
partly spread out, that he gave her a poke, 
turning her over: whereupon three little 
chickens ran out. 

Bravely the poor mother hen had covered 
them, in the face of the roaring, consuming 
fire; paying the extreme price in the midst of 
the scorching flames, choosing to be burned to 
death rather than that one of her brood should 
be harmed. —The Pentecostal Evangelist 


Our readers are urged to clip from Our 
Dumb Animals various articles and request 
their local editors to republish. Copies so 
mutilated will be made good by us on 
application. 


Where the Dickcissel Thrives 


ALVIN M. PETERSON 


Photograph by the Author 


IRDS’ songs are always interesting. 

Many birds name themselves in their 
song, and many others seem to say or tell us 
something of interest. Nor is it always easy 
to interpret or make out what birds seem to 
say when singing. To some of us they say 
one thing, to others something else. Many 
bird writers attempt to tell us what the birds 
they are writing about say in their song. It 


NEST AND EGGS OF THE DICKCISSEL FOUND IN 
A RASPBERRY BUSH BESIDE A MUCH-TRAVELED 
HIGHWAY 


is both interesting and instructive to read 
these interpretations and then to see how they 
compare with your own observations. But 
an even better plan when studying birds and 
their songs is to try to make out what they 
are saying before reading what others say of 
their songs. When I first heard the dick- 
cissel sing, I interpreted his song as “chup- 
chup-chee-chee-chee.”” I had to hear the song 
of this bird a good many times before I could 
get myself to imagine that it sounded like 
“Dick, Dick, Cissel, Cissel,” or “See, see— 
Dick, Dick Cissel, Cissel.”’ . 

The dickcissel is sparrow-like in appearance, 
not as distinctly marked and highly colored 
as he is painted by some artists. Still, with a 
field glass one can easily notice the yellow 
markings about the head, and its brown 
shoulders. Its yellow breast and black throat 
may easily he seen by the naked eve. It is a 
little over six inches long and belongs to the 
same family of birds as our finches and spar- 
rows. 

Dickcissels nest on the ground, in large 
weeds, bushes and low trees. The nest is 
made of weeds, grass, rootlets and other ma- 
terials gathered from the fields and meadows. 
The four or five eggs are pale blue in color and 
very pretty. 

Here in Wisconsin, in the neighborhood of 
the Mississippi River, they are very common 
birds. Every field and meadow seems to 
have many of these birds nesting about it. 
The males are to be seen in large numbers, 
since they fly to the tops of weeds, fence posts, 
telephone poles and to wires, where they sing 


their odd songs. They are like brown thrash. 
ers and some other birds in choosing promi- 
nent perches from which to sing. The females 
are less often to be seen, since they are busy 
about the nests hidden somewhere in the 
immediate neighborhood. 

We went for a drive a bright sunny day 
last June, and found dickcissels everywhere 
along our route. We traveled some fifty 
or sixty miles during the after. 
noon, seeing hundreds of _ these 
birds. We found them. perched 
on posts, the wires of fences, but 
more often on telephone wires, sing. 
ing away, paying little or no atten. 
tion to the passing of many cars, 
Apparently, they have already be. 
come well accustomed to modern 
motor cars and know that though 
they are often noisy and travel fast, 
they are not dangerous. “Chup. 
chup-chee-chee-chee” they sang s0 
loudly that we had little trouble 
hearing the entire song in spite 
of the noise made by many auto. 
mobiles. 

Formerly, dickcissels were com. 
mon in many places in our Eastern 
States. Now they are rare in that 
section of the country. Consequent- 
ly, their true summer home, at the 
present time, is the Mississippi 
Valley. They migrate in large flocks, 
late in April or early in May. Be. 
cause of the black patch on the 
throat, they are also known as black- 
throated buntings. 


THE ECONOMIC VALUE OF BIRDS 


HE following is from Forbush’s “Useful 
Birds and Their Protection”: “‘Kalm 
states, in his Travels in America, that in 1749, 
after a great destruction among the crows and 
blackbirds for a legal reward of three pence per 
dozen, the northern states experienced a com- 
plete loss of their grass and grain crops. The 
colonists were obliged to import hay from 
England to feed their cattle. The greatest 
losses from the ravages of the Rocky Moun- 
tain locust were coincident with, or followed 
soon after, the destruction by the people of 
countless thousands of blackbirds, prairie 
chickens, quail, upland plover, curlew, and 
other birds. This coincidence seems signifi- 
cant, at least. 

“Professor Aughey tells how this slaughter 
was accomplished. He says that the black- 
birds and many other birds decreased greatly 
in Nebraska in the twelve years previous to 
1877. He first went to the state in 1864. He 
never saw the blackbirds so abundant as they 
were during 1865 over eastern Nebraska. 
Vast numbers of them were poisoned around 
the corn fields in spring and fall during the 
twelve years, so that often they were gathered 
and thrown into piles. This was done in 
belief that the blackbirds were damaging the 
crops, especially the corn. Great numbers 0 
birds of other species were destroyed at the 
same time. A single grain of corn soaked 
with strychnine would suffice to kill a bird. 
In one autumn, in Dakota County alone, not 
less than thirty thousand birds must have been 
destroyed in this way.” 
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OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


TO A CANARY 
W. J. HOLLIDAY 


O LITTLE bird with yellow throat, 
All vibrant with your happy note, 
From what fair country did you come, 
To make this narrow cage your home ? 


Do fond remembrances now spring 
Within your heart, that you can sing? 
And though a prisoner still can be 

A messenger of song to me. 


No, little bird, with throat of gold, 
*Twas in a cage you learned, I’m told, 
And other singers, prisoners too, 
Passed on their joyous song to you. 


FOR THE CANARY 
BELLE CALDWELL 


HE owner of a canary bird in New York 

City has solved the problem of a fresh 
green food and bird-seed for her bird. She 
plants common bird-seed in small crocks 
filled with earth, and in a short time the crock 
is full of fresh bird-seed plant. Her canary 
loves this plant and acts much as a cat does 
about catnip when given tufts of it. When 
she lets the bird out into the room from its 
cage, it goes to the plant and nibbles at it. 
She keeps these crocks of common bird-seed 
plant going both summer and winter. If she 
sets them outdoors a number of birds and 
sparrows flock to them for a feast. This plant 
takes the place of lettuce and other green food 
at times of the year when they are hard to 
procure. 

The owner of this canary has a basket in 
which she keeps different remedies needed for 
the bird and all sorts of things for the comfort, 
happiness and best care of her canary. She 
has made a study of the treatment and ail- 
ments of canaries and thereby knows how to 
take the best possible care of her bird. If 
more owners of pets, not only of birds, but of 
cats and dogs, gave an equal care and study 
of their pets, it would be a most excellent 
humane movement. It would mean better 
and happier pets. 


SYMPATHY with animals is so intimately 
connected with what is good in character, that 
one may confidently affirm that he who is cruel 
to them cannot be a 
good man. 
ScHOPENHAUER 


THE OLDEST 
GOOSE 


HAT is believed 

to be the oldest 

goose in the country is 

the one owned by John 

McNeal, of West Jeffer- 

son, Madison. County, 

Ohio. It is known to 

be more than thirty- 
six years old. 

The old goose is 
shown in the picture, 
being the larger one of 
the two. Mr. McNeal 
stands back of the two 
fowls. 

The grandfather of 
all geese is well trained, 
follows his owner about 
the farm like a dog, 
and is just as gentle. 


A GOOSE THIRTY-SIX YEARS OLD 


Bird of a Hundred Names 


L. A. HODGES 


F we were to find out suddenly that a 

friend of ours traveled under a score of 
aliases, the unexpected discovery no doubt 
would shock us. It would, that is, if our 
friend was a human being. But if he hap- 
pened to be of a species other than ourselves, 
our interest in him would be quickened favor- 
ably. 

So when we learn that the flicker is a “‘yel- 
low-hammer,”’ a “‘golden-winged woodpecker,” 
a “high-hole,” a “‘clape,” a “‘yucker” and so 
on through the list of at least thirty names, 
we conclude that our friend of the open glade 
must be truly a feathered surprise. And if we 
go forth to verify our conclusion we probably 
will end by being surprised at ourselves. We 
are apt not only to justify the long list of 
names, but to want to add a lot of new ones 
to it! 

We see him spring from the ground at our 
approach—from beneath our very feet, even— 
almost as often as we see him wing from the 
trees; for he is not, as some birds seem to be, 
a scorner of the soil. Ants are an important 
item in his diet, a predilection that accounts 
perhaps for his love of earth. I have, how- 
ever, seen him sit where no ant colony was 
and probe for thirty minutes at a time the 
self-same spot—probe with such slow delib- 
eration that he seemed actually to be “smell- 
ing’ the earth. After we have seen him at 
this dozens of times, we feel like calling him 
“Old Ground Smeller.” 

The wild cherry is his staff of life in season. 
He seeks the tree at early morning to break- 
fast on the black fruit; is there at high noon 
for luncheon, and at the sunset-hour for sup- 
per, while his golden wings flash in and out 
of the laden boughs repeatedly between meals. 
Before the last morsel is cleared from the 
leafy festal-board, we find ourselves wonder- 
ing why everybody doesn’t call him “‘Wild 
Cherry Woodpecker.” 

He likes to “give himself airs’; whether 
vaingloriously or whether to supply unselfish 
entertainment is, however, a question. When 
I see a group of flickers perched motionless 
in the naked top of a dead tree I feel that ennui 
threatens the silent sitters. There is that 


about the immobile. hunchbacked figures 


which hints of Time’s too heavy hanging. 
“Company” has come, but the “party” some- 
how just will not get under way; and it looks 
as though a none-too-good time is going to 
be had by all. Suddenly one of the flickers 
throws caution to the winds. Somebody has © 
got to be the “life of the party,” and if none 
of the other flickers dare be it, then the self- 
appointed Hotspur must and will! He gal- 
vanizes into action. He bobs his head; he 
see-saws. bows and scrapes. In short, he cuts 
fantastic capers. The performance electri- 
fies the other flickers. They seem to decide 
that to bob, see-saw, bow and scrape is the 
best possible way to entertain. So they, too, 
proceed to cut fantastic capers. When we 
see the flicker at this bit of stage-play a num- 
ber of times, we probably will want to tag him 
“The Clown Bird.” On the other hand, if. 
we can read dignity in the performance we 
may honor him with the courtly title “Sir 
Knight of the Golden Feather.” 

In late spring of last year a flicker proceeded 
to hew a hole in the small trunk of a dead elm 
that I have permitted to stand on my lawn. 
The trunk is a mere stub of a trunk, ten feet 
high; and the flicker was drilling a roomy 
aperture, open to the sky, in the broken top. 
This particular hewer of wood was a male; 
and as there was no female in evidence, it 
looked as though he was rough-hewing a select 
bachelor apartment. For four or five days 
he drilled into the yellowish wood. Then he 
went away. 

About a week later a pair of bluebirds re- 
joiced at finding the newly-chiseled opening. 
The female lined the bottom of the eight-inch 
hole with grasses and soon was warming her 
four bluish eggs. Then the flicker came back. 

One must be charitable. Yet one finds it. 
hard to justify the actions of that flicker. 
Coldly he destroyed the bluebirds’ nest, pitch-. 
ing eggs and every particle of nest-materiak 
ruthlessly to the ground. It was deliberate. 
ouster. He did not eat the eggs—nothing as, 
crude as that. One of the azure-tinted ovals, 
falling on a tuft of grass, did not so much as, 
break. The flicker simply wanted that blue-. 
bird nest out of there, and with a few business-. 
like movements of his body and head he put 
that nest out of there. He drilled the hole an, 
inch or two deeper, then went away, this time. 
not to return. 

A bit of whimsy this, that entitles him to. 
the name—what? 

Just here it is well to mention a pitfall. 
Though we may coin our cognomens, we may 
not hastily conclude that they therefore are. 
shiningly new. Some authorities say the 
flicker has over a hundred common names? 
Our new names may be old and tongue-worn, 
somewhere. 


FAITH 


BY the faith that the flowers show when they 
bloom unbidden, 

By the calm of the river's flow to a goal that is 
hidden, 

By the trust of the tree that clings to its deep foun- 
dation, 

By the courage of wild birds’ wings on the long 
migration, 

(Wonderful secret of peace that abides in nature’s 
breast!) 

Teach me how to confide, and live my life ané 
rest. Henry Van Dyke 
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Che Band of Mercy 


Dr. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President 
GUY RICHARDSON, Secretary 
E. A. Maryort, State Organizer 

PLEDGE 

I will try to be kind to all living creatures and try 
to protect them from cruel usage. 

The American Humane Education Society will send to 
every person who forms a Band of Mercy of thirty mem- 
bers and sends the name chosen for the Band and the name 
and post-office address of the president who has been duly 
elected: 

1. Special Band of Mercy literature. 


2. Several leaflets, containing pictures, stories, poems, 
addresses, reports, etc. 


3. Copy of “Songs of Happy Life.” 
4. An imitation gold badge for the president. 


See inside front cover for prices of literature and Band of 
Mercy supplies. 


NEW BANDS OF MERCY 


Five hundred and sixty-nine new Bands of 
Mercy were reported in June, nearly all being 
in schools. Of these, 224 were in Rhode 
Island; 158 in Massachusetts; 49 in Canada; 
$2 in North Carolina; 29 in Pennsylvania; 
21 in Texas; 19 in Virginia; 14 in Tennessee; 
eight in Maine; six in Syria; five in Dela- 
ware; two in Georgia; and one each in Ver- 
mont and Washington. 


Total number Bands of Mercy organized 
by Parent American Society, 163,588 


TO BOYS AND GIRLS 


HOM do you love among your school- 

mates? Not those who throw stones 

at innocent animals; not those who break 

and destroy fences, trees, and windows; not 

those who wish to quarrel and fight; but you 

do love and respect those who are kind, gentle, 
and unselfish—the peacemakers. 

Weakling cowards boast, swagger, and brag: 
the brave ones, the good ones, are gentle and 
kind. 

Cultivate kind, gentle, loving thoughts 
towards every person and animal; and even 
plants, stars, oceans, rivers and hills. You 
will find yourself growing more happy each 
day. LutHER BuRBANK 


BANDS OF MERCY IN LOWELL 


HROUGH the visits of Miss Ella A. 

Maryott, Band of Mercy organizer of 
the Massachusetts 8. P. C. A., 341 Bands of 
Mercy. reaching 31,600 children, were formed 
in the schools of Lowell during the last three 
months of the school year. Through the gen- 
erosity of the Women’s Auxiliary of the Massa- 
chusetts S. P. C. A., Miss Maryott will be 
provided with the latest type of portable 
stereopticon outfit for use next season in 
schools lacking such equipment. 


JUNIOR LEAGUE IN LAWRENCE 


VERY active Band of Mercy, known as 

the Junior League, was organized in the 
Oliver School, Lawrence, Mass., late in the 
school year. All the members wear the official 
button and have been actively protecting 
animals. Their teacher writes: “They are 
doing a splendid piece of work, and will no 
doubt continue it during the summer months. 
We hope the Junior League is but the begin- 
ning of a much larger one in Lawrence.” 


Dealer—-Did I understand you to say that 
the parrot I sold you uses improper language? 

Cultured Customer—Perfectly awful. Why, 
yesterday I heard him split an infinitive. 


CAPTAIN ELIAS BEY MOUDAWAR 
officer in Lebanon, 


winner of many medals for bravery in 
battle, is proud to wear the badge of kindness 
to animals, and is actively assisting Rida 
Himadi in promoting humane education among 
officers and soldiers in that state. 


BANDS OF MERCY IN ST. JOSEPH 


HROUGH the activities of Mrs. Martha 

VY. Fishburn, secretary of the Humane 
Society in St. Joseph, Missouri, several new 
junior humane societies were organized in that 
city in the early summer. These include 
bands in one of the playgrounds, with 104 
members: in the Marvin-McMurry Metho- 
dist Sunday-school, with 122 children: and 
two bands in the Westminster Presbyterian 
Sunday-school, with 100 members. Ad- 
dresses on kindness were given by Mrs. Fish- 
burn, and “kindness” contests, with book 
prizes, were held. 


A GREAT DANE, weighing 16914 pounds, 
known as “Eric the Sixth,” is owned by 
George C. Dissette, of Cleveland, Ohio, who 
has refused $8,500 for the dog. 


PRIZE POSTER AWARDS IN NEW YORK 


WO hundred and thirty-two schools and 
5,000 children of New York City were 
represented in the sixth annual humane poster 
contest conducted by the American S. P. C, 4, 
The awards, made in June, included sixty gold 
medals, 300 silver medals, 1,500 bronze med. 
als, and 2,500 honorable mentions. Posters 
submitted were accompanied by original 
rhymes. 


“Dear Doctor: My pet billy-goat is seri. 
ously ill from eating a complete leather-bound 
set of Shakespeare. What do you prescribe?” 

Answer: “Am sending The Literary Digest 
by return mail.” —True Story 


BURROS AND PROSPECTORS OF THE 
WEST 
WILLARD D. MORGAN 

HERE are still living a few of the old 
picturesque characters of the early gold 
rush and mining days in the West. Occa- 
sionally while motoring across the great west- 
ern deserts, such as the Colorado or the 
Mojave, one may see one of these old pros- 
pectors driving his faithful burros. ‘‘Thar’s 
gold over in them hills,”’ he may tell the inter- 
ested motorist who inquires about his des- 
tination. Day after day these old pros. 
pectors travel over the western plains in search 
of the great gold strike they have been looking 
for all their lives. Their burros have become 
their closest pals and for weeks at a‘time they 

never see any sign of civilization. 

Usually a small cart and two burros with a 
roll of blankets, coffee, dried meat, flour, 
plenty of water and a few tin canned goods 
compiete the equipment of the average desert 
prospector. These old men, as they usually 
are, know all the water holes and grass lands 
for their animals’ benefit as well as their own. 
With the rapid progress of huge mining ma- 
chinery and faster traveling methods, these 
original old timers are fast disappearing from 
their native haunts. The prospectors of the 
new day travel to their mining country in fast 
automobiles and have larger outfits and more 
conveniences for daily comfort. In contrast 
to the present day speed of living these old 
prospectors are contented with living from 
day to day in their own little world of daily 
travel and “digging” for the gold they know 
is always “over thar in them hills.” 


PROSPECTORS STOPPING FOR A CHAT ON THE COLORADO DESERT 
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MY PETS 
EDNA SMITH DERAN 


VE six small creamy balls of fluff 
And each one says, “Cheep, cheep.” 
My daddy brought ’em from the farm 
And says they're mine to keep. 


Their eyes are just as black and bright 
As two wee beads cut round. 

And, Oh, I’m. sure a sweeter gift 
My dad could not have found. 


My mother cooks an egg real hard 
And mashes it with bread 

And lets me feed ’em every day, 
For chickens must be fed. 


And when our sour milk gets thick 
I put some in a pan 

And my! they gobble it right up. 

They eat just all they can. 


I know I will not want to kill 
My pets when they grow old. 
If giants killed me when I’m big 

I bet my dad would scold. 


And yet he says my pets will be 

An awful nuisance then, 

And there’s no place to keep ’em when 
Each chick becomes a hen. 


Tonight I just will pray real hard 
For God to show me where 

To put my pets when they get big. 

I'll say the longest prayer, 


And if there isn’t room enough 
Pll pray: “God, keep them small.” 

I know I cannot really have 

My chickens killed at all. 


A MAINE DOG WHO EARNS HIS “KEEP” 


HIS is the story of “Peggy,” a beautiful collie dog who 

receives an annual salary as herd dog, earns extra bits 
by catching woodchucks on the side, and out of her earnings 
pays her board and other expenses. 

Peggy lives at “The Willows,” the farm owned by E. C. 
Patten in Topsham, Maine. She pays her way every year 
and has a small balance left. She gets twenty cents a week 
for driving the cows to pasture twice a day, and twenty cents 
for each woodchuck she brings in. In the fall of each year 
she gets an extra fifty cents for driving the farm cattle to 
Topsham fair. 


Against Peggy’s income a charge of $5 per year is made 
lor board, and she is also debited with the cost of her annual 
license. She is able to buy herself a new collar every year 
aud frequently spends some of her money for candy, of which 
the is very fond. 


She is a busy dog, as most useful dogs are. Besides looking 
after the cows and sheep, she watches the Patten house against 
intruders, and any tough looking individual who tries getting 
into the house while the men are away had best beware. 

Peggy frequently goes with the men to work on the roads 
or in the woods. Then she has her dinner put up in a pail 
just as the men do. Her sandwiches are every bit as good 
as theirs and her frosted cake is cut from the same loaf. 
There have been times when some of the men in the crew 
have thought Peggy got a little better usage than they did 
in this respect. 

The Patten farm also has a knowing cat, “Joe’’ by name, 
who is very fond of clams. A neighbor who knew of his 


fondness for them was at the farm one day and said: “Joe, 
we are going to have clams tonight at our house. Better 


come up and have some.” 

Sure enough, later while the family were at supper, they 
heard a scratching noise at the door and there stood Joe. He 
had accepted the invitation and he got the clams. 


‘ 4 


THIS IS THE BROTHER OF MARY WHO HAD A LITTLE > 
LAMB 
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WILD ELEPHANTS STOP FIRE 


HE following dispatch is credited to the 
Indian News Service. We regret the 
distance is so great that we could not. verify 
the account: 
Travancore, India 

A remarkable tale of how a herd of wild 
elephants saved a fallen burning tree and put 
out a terrible blaze in the forest is told in 
Travancore, on the southwest coast of India. 
It appears that during a gale a big tree was 
uprooted and fell right across the main trunk 
road in Travancore State, near Theoram cus- 
tom house. 

Some laborers who had been sent to clear 
the road set the tree on fire so as to lessen their 
work, and. as dusk was falling they returned 
to the safety of the custom house instead of 
facing the dangers of the forest at night. The 
fire was spreading slowly to the adjoining 
woods when the leader of a herd of wild ele- 
phants smelled the fire and came to the road 
in order to satisfy his natural curiosity. 

The mgment he saw the fire spreading to 
the forest-he called his followers by loud trum- 
peting and within a few moments a well dis- 
ciplined band of dusky four-footed firemen 
were busily employed with their trunks as 
hose turning on forty streams of water on the 
blazing tree and burning woods. A running 
stream near by was sufficient reservoir for 
them to draw their supply of water, and very 
soon, to the amazement of the wonder-struck 
laborers, who had been attracted by the trum- 
peting to the place where they should have 
been working, the fire was put out and, per- 
haps as a matter of revenge, the elephants 
dragged the fallen tree into the middieof the 
road and left it there. 


TEACHING KINDNESS TO ANIMALS 


AYS Hon. Will C. Wood, former State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction in 
California :— 

Any system of education which neglects 
training in the humane treatment of animals 
is failing in its duty. Children should be 
taught to treat animals in a kindly manner, 
not only for the sake of the animals, but also 
for their own sake. 

Cruelty to animals indicates a serious de- 
fect. Kindness to animals indicates that the 
heart has been educated. It is an index of 
character. 

Humane education may be taught most 
effectively by encouraging the practice of 
kindness to animals. Our schools should be 
encouraged to give training in kindness. 


AIR GUNS AND RIFLES PROHIBITED 


HE City Council of Santa Barbara, Cali- 
fornia, passed an anti-air-gun ordinance, 
which went into effect May 17, 1927, and which 
prohibits the use of air guns, air rifles, and 
other weapons by which.a missile is prépelled 
through bow, spring, or compressed air, on 
the public streets and in public places within 
the city limits. There has been much favor- 
able comment upon the passage of this ordin- 
ance from citizens in all sections of the city 
and a lessening of complaints received by the 
Humane Society regarding the shooting of song 
birds and shore birds and of destruction of 
property and danger to small children. Many 
parents expressed themselves as gratified with 
the new ordinance. 
For three years the Humane Society has 
waged an anti-air-gun crusade, disseminating 


humane educational ideas among the parents 
of the community, sending out humane leaf- 
lets showing the danger of the air rifles to 
child and pet animal or bird and the danger of 
the air rifles to the farmer and gardener, in 
depleting the insectivorous birds which protect 
trees and crops from destructive insects. 


AUTOMOBILES AND ANIMALS 


HE annual toll of life by automobiles on 

the highways is tremendous, nor is the 

death record confined to human beings, says 

the Courier, Connellsville, Pa. Thousands of 

domestic animals, livestock, dogs and fowls 

are run down and killed either accidentally or 
deliberately by cars. 

A member of the American Game Protec- 
tive Association writing from Pennsylvania 
says: “If you were to travel over our highways 
it would surprise vou greatly to see the num- 
ber of rabbits killed each day by careless auto- 
ists.” The crushed and bloody or festering 
carcasses of rabbits are a familiar sight along 
the highways in many parts of the country. 
In some sections hundreds of ruffed grouse are 
killed in the same way each season, as these 
birds are run down while dusting or feeding 
on the roads. 


Reports are not uncommon of deer, and 
even moose, being struck by cars in the night 
time and either killed outright or hurt so badly 
they have to be shot. Low flying birds, such 
as red-headed woodpeckers, bluebirds, meadow 
larks and others are often hit in flight and 
killed. Mourning doves, which are accus- 
tomed to feed along the roads, are often vic- 
tims as well as smaller birds that resort to the 
roads to feed or dust. 


Much of this destruction of life is unavoid- 
able, but more of it is done heedlessly, and 
often even deliberately. Some men seem to 
become imbued with callous disregard for life 
when at the automobile wheel, and take a 
fiendish delight in running down any unfor- 
tunate animal or bird that may happen to get 
in their path. One frequently hears such per- 
sons relate with glee how they chased a poor 
rabbit or deer, blinded by the motor head- 
lights, until he “got it.” 


Such reckless and indiscriminate destruc- 
tion of life can largely be avoided by care, and 
it would seem that the wild creatures are en- 
titled to consideration to the extent that their 
lives might be spared when possible. 


TO OUR FRIENDS 


In making your will, kindly bear in mind that 
the corporate title of our Society is “The Massa- 
chusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals”; that it is the second incorporated 
(March, 1868) Society for the .Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals in the country, and that it has 
no connection with any other similar Society. 

Any bequest especially intended for the bene- 
fit of the Angell Memorial Animal Hospital 
should, nevertheless, be made to The Massa- 
chusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals “for the use of the Hospital,” as the 
Hospital is not incorporated but is the property 
of that Society and is conducted by it. 


FORM OF BEQUEST 


I do hereby give, devise and bequeath to The 
Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals (or, to The American Hu- 
mane Education Society), incorporated by spe- 
cial Act of the Legislature of Massachusetts, the 
dollars (or, if other property, describe the 
property). 


CITY LIBRARIAN FEEDS SPARROWS 


Editor Our Dumb Animals: 

I am wondering whether my experience with 
the common sparrow is unusual. All last yeagy 
and during heavy storms of snow and sleg 
early this year, I fed bits of fresh bread to the 
sparrows coming to the back vard of our Mag 
Library, the birds soon learning to answer my 
call, which was three short and sharp whistles 
Throughout the past spring the sparrows 
failed to answer, and children in the back 
street said “They've all gone away.” Bug 
three days ago I saw a solitary sparrow in the 
back yard, and I gave my old call of threg 
whistles. Instantly, seven or eight sparrows 
sailed over near-by roofs and settled down neagp 
my feet. They seemed to know me and, with 
out any sign of fear, began to pick up the breag 
I threw them. Every day since, and withoug 
regard to the hour, they have answered my calf, 

When one of the neighborhood cats appears 
in our back yard the sparrows take refuge og 
the iron fence and near-by roofs, and wait um 
til I “shoo” the cats away. Then the spam 
rows return to their bread. 

H. Ketter, 

City Librarian, Camden, N. J, 


«, EXECUTING YOUR OWN WILL 
An Annuity Plan 


The Massachusetts S. P. C. A. and the Amerie 
can Humane Education Society will receive gifts 
large or small, entering into a written obligation 
binding the Society safely to invest the same and 
to pay the donor for life a reasonable rate of 
interest, or an annuity for an amount agreed 
upon. The rate of interest or amount of am 
nuity will necessarily depend upon the age of 
the donor. 

The wide financial experience and high stands 
ing of the trustees, John R. Macomber, press 
dent of Harris, Forbes and Company, Charles 
G. Bancroft, director of the First National Bank 
of Boston, and Charles E. Rogerson, president 
of the Boston Safe Deposit and Trust Company 
to whom are entrusted the care and manage 
ment of our invested funds, are a guaranty of 
the security of such an investment. 

Persons of comparatively small means may 
by this arrangement obtain a better income if 
life than could be had with equal safety by the 
usual methods of investment, while avoiding the 
risks and waste of a will contest, and ultimately 
promoting the cause of the dumb animals, 

‘The Societies solicit correspondence 
this subject, and will be glad to furnish @ 
further details. Write for “Life Annuities,”@ 
pamphlet which will be sent free. 


OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


Published on the first Tuesday of each month bf 
the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention @ 
Cryelty to Animals, 46 Central Street, Norwood 
Boston office: 189 Longwood Avenu® 

Address all communications to Boston. 


TERMS 
Qne dollar per year. Postage free to any part of M8 
world. 
Humane Societies and Agents are invited to correspaua 
with us for terms on large orders. ! 
All dollar subscriptions sent direct to the office entitle 
the sender to membership in either of our two Societies: 


RATES OF MEMBERSHIP IN 


THE AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIET¥ 
OR THE MASSACHUSETTS S. P. C. A. 


Active Life $100 00 Associate Annual $5 0 
Associate Life 50 00 Branch 10 
Active Annual 10 00 Children’s 10 


For each five dollars contributed to either Society, 8 
giver is entitled to have two copies of Our Dumb Anumalty 
additional to his own, sent for one year to any peream 
whose addresses are mailed to us. 

Checks and other payments may be sent to ALBERE 
A. POLLARD, Treasurer, 189 Longwood Avenue, Boston, 

Manuscripts should be addressed to the Editor, 1 
Longwood Avenue, Boston. 
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